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volume (the only volume that has thus far appeared) seems to have been 
the author's desire to revise his chapter on the Intensity of Sensation, and 
more specifically to express his views on mental measurement and the psy- 
chophysical methods. This chapter has grown from thirty odd pages in 
the first edition (1874) to one hundred and fifty in the sixth. Since the 
fifth, and especially since the fourth, edition came out much new work has 
been done on the ' reconstruction ' of the quantitative methods. It is im- 
portant then that Wundt, who picked up directly from Weber and Fechner 
the application of mathematics to psychology, should incorporate the new 
material into his system. A second change worthy of comment is the in- 
troduction, in the new edition, of a section on general psychological method 
(pp. 23-42). This section was obviously inspired by Wundt' s recent con- 
troversy over the Ausfragemethode of the Wiirzburg school. In condemn- 
ing the method of Marbe and Ktilpe, Wundt wrote out at length his own 
logic of psychological method (see Psych. Studien., iii, 301). The section 
now included goes back definitely to that discussion. The part treating of 
Pre-psychological Concepts, omitted from the fifth edition, has now been 
replaced. Throughout the volume, the text reveals a vast number of small 
changes. Several additions have been made to the neurological chapters. 
Altogether the volume has grown by more than a hundred pages. 

Madison Bentley. 

Les principales theories de la logique contemporaine. Par P. Hermant 

et A. Van de Waele. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 302. 

This work was written for a prize competition and received commenda- 
tion from the Academie des Sciences morales et politiques. It gives an 
exposition and criticism of the theories of knowledge produced by the 
various schools in Germany, England, and France during the nineteenth 
century, and in this connection it investigates the problems of reality, 
truth, judgment, and inference. 

With regard to the method followed the authors say in the preface : 
' * One who would expound or criticise the thought of an epoch must decide 
whether it is better to study each system in its unity or whether it is prefer- 
able to follow the different aspects of a problem as it has presented itself to 
the different thinkers who have attacked it. The first method sacrifices 
the genesis and evolution of the ideas but gives greater unity ; the second 
enables one to follow the general trend of the ideas and makes criticism 
easier and more concise " (p. 1). The latter method is adopted. 

The German contribution to logical conceptions is considered under the 
following headings: "Naive Realism;" "Absolute Idealism;" " Neo- 
Kantians ; " " Theory of Immanence ; " Lotze, Sigwart, Benno-Erdmann, 
Jul. Bergmann ; Transcendental Realism ; Empirio-Criticism. 

The authors hold Wundt and Riehl to be the most important thinkers 
among the naive realists, and their doctrines are considered in this connec- 
tion, although the realistic thesis appears to have had little influence on their 
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logical theories. Their definitions of concept and judgment are made in 
entire independence of realism. At the end of this section, the conclusion 
is drawn that naive realism, in spite of its apparent simplicity, rests on a 
fanciful hypothesis. It gives absolute value to an unknown substratum. 
The uselessness of the theory has been the cause of its downfall (p. 26). 

Under the theory of Absolute Idealism, Hegel, Prantl, Schmitt, Lasson, 
and Michelet are among the names discussed. The authors find the 
doctrines of this school inadequate. The strict logical necessity of the 
system has no room for facts without value from the point of view of mental 
■development. It is unable to account for the divergences in the world as 
conceived by different individuals. Each moment in the development has 
its element of truth, therefore the system as a whole can provide no 
criterion of truth (p. 42). 

The Neo-Kantians, Lange, Cohen, Zeller, Windelband, Schultze, Er- 
hardt, and Volkelt, are next taken up. The fundamental characteristic 
of this school is found in its admission of a thing-in-itself which has no 
qualities except existence (p. 44). The forms of thought exist in virtue of 
the fundamental nature of mind itself and operate with absolute necessity ; 
these forms are the basis of all logical processes and cannot be demon- 
strated (p. 48). The theory is dualistic, since form and matter are inde- 
pendent of each other (p. 50). If all individuals think according to fixed 
forms, the authors find it difficult to understand how divergences and con- 
tradictions can arise. Moreover, the problem of the immediately given is 
also left very vague (p. 62). 

The Theory of Immanence, we are told, was originated by Schuppe 
although the conception was not unknown to the ancients. This view has 
many points in common with Fichte and Hegel. Immanence has been 
fruitful in its insistence on the collective character of reality and truth, and 
more particularly in its conception of the grades of reality. Schuppe has 
treated the judgment in an illuminating way and has rendered logic a ser- 
vice in reducing to their true proportions the barriers which had been set 
up between the different functions of the understanding. But, it is main- 
tained, the theory is wrong in taking the self as its point of departure, for 
the self is not an original datum, but is reached by analysis and opposition. 
Far from being able to establish the existence of other individuals, it itself 
is determined by means of other individuals (p. 80). 

As Lotze, Sigwart, Benno-Erdmann, and Jul. Bergmann cannot well be 
placed in any of the conventional schools, they are treated in a separate 
section. They are conceded to be among the most prominent thinkers on 
logical problems. But, for reasons which space does not permit us to 
state, they are pronounced unable to give a satisfactory explanation of 
truth, judgment and inference, and are obliged to take refuge in meta- 
physics (pp. 125-126). 

Transcendental Realism is represented by Natorp and von Hartmann. 
According to Natorp, it is the business of logic to explain how knowledge 
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forms a unity. The unity is not given by simple absence of contradiction, 
and even formal validity must have its basis in objective truth. The prob- 
lem of consciousness is analogous to the solution of an equation. The 
object is the unknown quantity to be deduced by means of the given. As 
in the equation, we have the conditions necessary for the solution. We 
can establish an equation between the known sensations and the unknown 
object. If it were otherwise, the problem of knowledge would be incom- 
prehensible as well as insoluble. This view is criticised for asserting an 
equation that is not formulated (p. 131). 

Empirio-Criticism is intimately related to French positivism, both being 
revolts against classical metaphysics. It considers philosophy as the 
product of an evolution from common sense to scientific thought. Aven- 
arius and Mach arrive at similar results. The concrete sciences furnish 
the point of departure ; everything known is given by experience. Those 
things are true which are most useful, therefore truth is not absolute. Em- 
pirio-criticism is commended for bringing human life and philosophy into 
closer relation and for the application of the Darwinian theory to the prob- 
lem of consciousness. The objection is made, however, that it takes, 
without criticism, the ordinary man's theory of knowledge as its starting 
point (p. 150). 

English thinkers are treated under the schools Realism, Idealism, and 
Pragmatism. The conclusions reached in connection with English Realism 
are that Mill, Hamilton, Spencer, Veitch, and Venn, the men considered in 
this section, have not been able to give a satisfactory explanation of the 
relation between thought and its object. The problem of judgment has 
given the realists trouble. They ought to find their criterion of truth in the 
agreement of thought and things. But since it is impossible to pass be- 
yond the psychical states, belief, or the principle of contradiction, or neces- 
sary association, have been taken as the criterion. Their explanation of 
induction is also unsatisfactory (p. 176). 

The English Idealists, Green, Bradley, Bain, Bosanquet, and Hobhouse 
are credited with having done valuable work in connection with special 
problems ; but not with having produced any complete and new systems. 
The main interest of this school is to be found in its application of the con- 
ception of evolution to the mental life and in its proof that mental activity 
makes considerable additions to the sense given data. 

Pragmatism is found to be a local expression of a general philosophical 
tendency. It has been the foe of all absolutism. At the outset, its tend- 
ency was to free itself from all metaphysics but it has failed in this attempt. 
James, Dewey, Schiller, and Moore are among the men examined in this 
connection. 

The contemporary French philosophers have not been original metaphys- 
icians, but nevertheless they have treated special problems with great 
originality. In psychology their work has had a profound influence on con- 
temporary thought. In France psychology has invaded the realm of logic. 
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Poincare, Rabier, Ribot, Binet, Paulhan, Renouvier, Fouill6e, and Janet 
are among the thinkers considered in this part of the work. 

The neo-scholastic movement is interesting as an attempt to adapt 
mediaeval philosophy to present-day requirements. The school has little 
importance for logic. 

In the conclusion, the authors have indicated what seems to them to be 
the true theory. This view has much in common with pragmatism and 
positivism. We are told that neither reality nor truth can be taken as the 
starting point. The special feature of the logical process is affirmation ; 
but as affirmation is the result of volition, it falls within the field of psy- 
chology. All rational processes aiming at truth are mental operations and 
hence psychological. It has been maintained that logic is a normative 
science while psychology is not ; but the authors seem to hold that this 
distinction is not ultimate. We have a right, therefore, to base our logical 
investigations on psychology if it proves useful to do so (pp. 265-269). 
Survival value determines which among the systems of our ideas is to be 
called real and true (p. 275). Reality is that group among the diverse 
mental systems which has most value in maintaining the race (p. 276). 
Nature is only the best unified and most useful group among our states of 
consciousness (p. 280). 

The book is the result of a conscientious attempt to explain the main 
logical problems of modern thought. It has brought together and criticised, 
from a definite point of view, much interesting material. To criticise the 
work in detail would involve a discussion of most of the difficult questions 
of modern epistemology. The difficulties which the authors have are 
obvious. A work which attempts to state and evaluate all contemporary 
logical theories has a big task on its hands, and it would be strange if it 
were able to do full justice to all positions. Without elaborating upon what 
appear to be defects of appreciation, one might say that it is hardly fair to 
English idealism to assert that it has produced no system but has only 
taken up special questions. In general the work might be said to be open 
to two objections : first, that on account of the large number of schools 
considered it has been necessary to dispose of each in too summary a 
manner ; and second, most of the objections to pragmatism and positivism 
could be urged against its own point of view. 

G. W. T. Whitney. 
Princeton University. 

Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By Adam L. Jones. New York, Henry 

Holt and Co., 1909. — pp. x, 304. 

The purpose of this book as given in the preface runs : "This book is 
intended as a text-book and not at all as a contribution to logical theory." 

A characteristic most important from this pedagogical point of view is 
the arrangement of subject-matter. Of the three parts into which the book 
is divided the first (189 of the 300 pages) is devoted to a study of details in 



